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and Huntingdonshke will be wealthier than the wealthiest parts of the West Riding
of Yorkshire now are, that cultivation, rich as that of a flower garden, will be carried
up to the very tops of Ben Nevis and Helvellyn, that machines constructed on prin-
ciples yet undiscovered will be in every house, that there will be no highways but
railroads, no travelling but by steam, that our debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear
to our great-grandchildren a trifling encumbrance which might easily be paid off
in a year or two, many people would think us insane. . . .

Hence it is that, though in every age everybody knows that up to his own time
progressive improvement has been taking place, nobody seems to reckon on any im-
provement during the next generation. We cannot absolutely prove that those are
in error who tell us that society has reached a turning-point, that we have seen our
best days. But so said all who came before us, and with just as much apparent
reason.1

Amid the flux of modern life and politics, one thing has remained stable :
the British Constitution, not rigid but, in fact, constantly growing, traces a
clear course throughout the ages. The King in Parliament is both the expression
of this continuity and the pivot of the State. " The Crown remains in fact
an authority charged with the final duty of preserving the essentials of the
constitution." 2

1 The article was published in The Edinburgh Review for January, 1830. The passage quoted is on
pp. 120-21 of the 1864 edition of the Critical and Historical Essays. The significance of the passage, in
the light of the present condition of England, was pointed out to me by Mr L. H. Sutton of Ashridge.

* A. Berriedale Keith, The King and the Imperial Crown (1936), p. 183.